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THE PERSONAL ELEMENT 
IN EDUCATION 


It is remarkable in how many instances the work 
of the teacher parallels and resembles that of the psy- 
chiatrist. Though the latter works with mentally sick 
patients and the former with presumably healthy, in- 
telletually active young students, the relationship that 
is finally established between a dynamic teacher and 
his charges is not unlike that which is established be- 
tween a psychiatrist and his patient. The teacher, 
like the therapist, makes use of a number of “trans- 
ference” techniques. At the beginning of the term, 
the teacher endeavors to create an atmosphere of rap- 
port. He must do so to some extent, if his teaching 
is to remain maximally effective. Otherwise he has 
nothing but the symbol of institutional authority and 
the competitive value of marks to motivate and sus- 
tain the labor of his students. Just as therapy be- 
gins with such a rapport but forges steadily ahead 
to effect a breakdown of the transference, so the ulti- 
mate aim of teaching at its best is the achievement 
of intellectual insight and independence, so that the 
student no longer needs the guidance of the instructor. 


By 
CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG 
BROOKLYN COLLEGE 


The teacher represents, in psychoanalytic jargon, the 
superego of the student. 

Educational psychiatry has made gigantic strides 
in the past two decades, though there is still much 
room for expansion and improvement. The trouble 
with the college psychiatrist is that he is effectually 
prevented from making any important innovations. 
He must accept the college community as it stands, 
and his recommendations, if he wishes to retain his 
position, must be made in the light of conditions as 
they exist. There is the fixed curriculum to which the 
student must adjust himself; there are the prevailing 
social mores and the traditional teaching methods; 
these are the given realities of the situation. It has 
taken some time and considerable imaginative effort 
to realize that college students, like people who do 
not attend college, face complicated, often intensely 
painful, emotional problems. The student, after leav- 
ing his sheltered home, is expected to adjust him- 
self to a community which sets up fairly rigid social 
and academic standards. Unfortunately, the subjects 
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which he takes do not as a rule help him much in his 
struggle to achieve a satisfactory degree of person- 
ality integration. Though he may succeed brilliantly 
in his studies, he can still remain an immature and 
undeveloped personality, often stunted and stereo- 
typed in his reactions. Though college courses are 
obviously not designed to cure neuroses, nevertheless, 
as David M. Levy points out in “New Fields of Psy- 
chiatry,” “the aims of education, as educators are 
now especially emphatie in stating, include exactly 
those values that the psychiatrist would himself ac- 
claim.” Why should the curriculum neglect the study 
of those forces which fundamentally motivate human 
behavior? Why should it overlook the central study 
of man? If college men and women are to achieve 
wholesome, unified personalities, they must be given 
more than concentrated doses of academically certified 
knowledge. They must do more thdn develop their 
intellectual faculties, with social and personal adjust- 
ment considered as an interesting but not vitally im- 
portant by-product. 

What we come to finally is the realization that all 
education, in the last analysis, is individual education. 
Mass education is but an economie convenience, a 
euphemistie method of reducing administrative costs. 
What residue remains, when the formal educative 
process is completed, is what the individual student 
has assimilated in terms of intellectual curiosity, in- 
sight, openness of mind, desire to extend his learning 
beyond the rudimental academie stage. He is in the 
position of an athlete who has been trained for the 
big race; now he must run it himself though know- 
ing full well in advance that the terminus is unknown, 
that the hazards and obstacles and treacherous turns 
and crossings are many and sometimes fatal, that the 
rewards as measured by worldly standards are meager 
and often nonexistent. The singular and ultimate 
reward of a truly liberal education is that the stu- 
dent is perfectly willing to run the risk and forego 
the tempting prizes that the world can offer. He has 
discovered that knowledge is a vast, co-operative, 
never-finished business, an adventure the outcome of 
which ean never be predicted with certainty. He has 
ceased to long for and narcissistically dream of an 
easy, miraculous gift of happiness, an Aladdin’s lamp, 
a magic ring. Now he understands, if he understands 
anything, that happiness, like truth, must be strenu- 
ously worked for, and that the truth is attained, if 
at all, only in the search and struggle for truth, just 
as happiness whatever it may be, lies in the pursuit 
and not in the consummation. 

If that is the positive, enduring effect of a college 
education, then the personal element inevitably enters 
into the teaching process. The wise teacher, of course, 
must know how to draw the line between his profes- 
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sional duties and his personal obligations. He yjl 
be subjected to divers temptations; appeals wil] }, 
directed to his vanity, his affections, his egotism, }, 
must resist them all, refusing to show that he has 
singled some one out for special personal favors. }], 
must not lose his sense of proportion, his objectivity. 
his power to guide and lead, his effectiveness as 
sympathetic but dispassionate father-substitute. Hp 
must not enter into the problems and perplexities 0 
his students to such a degree that he loses his identity, 
There is a point beyond which pity must not £0, 
Since he is not a practicing psychiatrist, there js , 
serious danger that his ministrations, however sincere 
and well intentioned, may do more harm than good, 
After all, he has his work, the students have theirs 
Each to his own appointed task. In ealling forth 
their creative powers, for example, he must not for. 
feit or neglect his own. It is a delicate balance that 
he must strive to keep even, but it can be done. [et 
him perform his duties enthusiastically and conse. 
entiously, but he should gently prevent students from 
exploiting him for their own emotional needs. They 
will respect him all the more if, while giving of him. 
self generously, he keeps some degree of psychie dis. 
tance, preserves the inviolability of his vision, allow. 
ing nothing to interfere with his own program of 
work. The more fruitful he is in devoting himself 
to his own work, be it scholarship or research or 
creative pioneering, the greater the satisfaction he 
derives from his own life, the better teacher and coun- 
selor he becomes. 

The teacher, by virtue of his position, represents 
authority. Though he would do well to encourage his 
students to express their own individuality, to make 
them realize that they must win through to mental 
independence, that they must think for themselves 
and form their own conclusions on the basis of the 
best evidence available, he must not abuse his author- 
ity. He must not be arbitrary or dogmatic, either 
overtly or by implication. There is danger in such 
“indoctrination,” for though some students will resent 
or even challenge his prescriptive truths, there wil 
always be some who respond docilely to his sugges- 
tions, like susceptible subjects to the commands of « 
hypnotist. He is equally well advised to avoid even 
the suggestion of irony or satire. Humor, when it is 
brought into the classroom, must be human, universal, 
strictly impersonal. In his public relations with stu- 
dents, the teacher must respect their individuality. 
their essential dignity as human beings, never allov- 
ing them, no matter what the “crime,” to suffer any 
loss of face. There is no excuse for such exploita- 
tion of his delegated authority, for the students are, 
in a sense, in his power. They cannot retaliate. He 
may not be saying what can be openly resented, yet 
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the assumption behind his words, the laughter or 
guiles of the elass, all this may cause intense embar- 
rassment, if not mortification, and the “victim” holds 
the instructor responsible for this publie wound to 
his self-esteem. 

The best policy is a genial impersonality and ob- 
jectivity of judgment. No matter how wrong or ir- 
relevant or nonsensical a student’s contribution may 
be, it is desirable not to dismiss it impatiently as the 
crackling of thorns beneath a pot. It should be 
weighed and considered judicially. In each case, the 
instructor should take it for granted that the stu- 
dent is in earnest, that he is seeking to get informa- 
tion and insight, that he is honestly trying to solve 
a problem. If he goes astray, it is through no fault 
of his own. If his offering is summarily rejected, he 
will not again feel free to make his contribution. In- 
cidentally, the same principle of psychological under- 
standing applies on every educational level, from the 
elementary school to the graduate division. Every 
person, no matter what his age, can immediately tell 
the difference between acceptance and rejection. 

To be sure, the teacher must keep his distance in 
the classroom. That is unavoidable. No matter how 
wany barriers he breaks down, no matter how hard he 
tries to get close to his students, a measurable distance 
separates them, even if it is only that he is the teacher 
and they the students. And the relationship inevi- 
tably preseribes the nature of the association between 
the two. 

There are two extremes. 


The first works by means 
of formality, established precedents, strictness, severe 


decorum. Each one knows his place, his duties and 
obligations, and is required to fulfill them. That is 
ihe easy and traditional method for the instructor to 
follow. He has behind him the accumulated weight 
of tradition and institutional support. He is at the 
apex of a small hierarchy, with the students sitting 
obediently at his feet. He is a fountain of superior 
knowledge, oracle and arbiter, dispenser of academic 
fate, a stern classrom deity. He preserves his Jove- 
like dignity and distance on Mount Olympus, and all 
goes well. There are lectures, recitations, quizzes, but 
as soon as the bell rings the instructor promptly dis- 
appears from the stage. The curtain falls, the per- 
formance is over. 

The second method is far more difficult and stren- 
uous but in the end vastly more rewarding. It means 
that the instructor is willing to forsake his refuge be- 
hind the desk and come out humanly and humbly in 
the open. He discards his professorial immunities 
and prerogatives. He ceases to be the oracular lec- 
turer, the encyclopedic cornucopia, the divine source 
of wisdom, the infallible and irrefutable authority in 
his field. He is honest enough to reveal his doubts 
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and uncertainties, the problems that plague him, the 
lacunae in his knowledge. He confides, when the 
proper occasion arises, what intellectual adventures 
he is engaged in, what he is seeking to find, though 
so far without too great success, why the subject he 
is teaching fascinates him, why he labors at it stead- 
fastly even beyond the line of duty. When he thus 
gives unstintedly of himself, he discovers that the 
reaction is immediate and gratifying. The students 
respond, though at first they may be surprised at this 
display of the personal element and suspicious of the 
motives that lurk behind it. Now, under the stimu- 
lation of a sincere and genuinely interested teacher, 
they begin to perceive that education is not a mad, 
determined scramble for marks but a reconnaissance 
flight into the unknown, a co-operative enterprise in 
which both student and teacher may participate; that 
the teacher has as much to learn from the experiences 
of his students as they have to learn from his exten- 
sive, specialized knowledge; that education, as a never- 
ending task, is not confined to the classroom or to the 
years spent in school. 

Nor must the instructor fear that an increase of 
friendly intimacy will lessen the students’ respect for 
him. On the contrary, his students will respect him 
all the more, and in many cases the respect will be 
tinged with genuine affection. They will come to him 
unsolicitedly with their problems. Above all, they 
will take genuine-pride in their work, eager to win 
commendation. A few students, eager to find short 
cuts, may seek to take advantage of what they con- 
sider his generosity, his forbearance, his humanity. 
But when they discover that their tentative “experi- 
ment” has failed, they will gird up their loins and 
settle down to work. 

College teaching is handicapped in too many cases 
by overlarge classes and too many of them by heavy 
extracurricular assignments and committee commit- 
ments of various kinds, but what has most seriously 
interfered with the effectiveness of college teaching 
is the basic assumption that the appeal of education 
is primarily to the intellect. Knowledge is the road 
to wisdom as well as the foundation of the credits 
which, term by term, accumulate toward a degree. 
And the more knowledge, at least that is the official 
theory, the greater the wisdom and, ultimately, in the 
distant future, the greater the success in life. 

Students cannot, of course, empirically test the truth 
or falsity of these educational assumptions, but they 
know well enough the value of what they are get- 
ting in the college classroom, here and now. No 
promissory notes of future rewards can possibly com- 
pensate them for the boredom and futility of the dull, 
intellectual, academie grind to which they are often 
subjected. They know—and groan unavailingly at— 
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the excruciating experience of sitting still and listen- 
ing to some prolix, droning lecturer, hour after hour. 
Whatever the future may hold in store for them— 
and they are investing four years in getting a degree— 
they resent these unprofitable sessions, this uncon- 
scionable waste of time, this travesty on what is 
eulogistically called education. 

Nor do they hide their displeasure. In the pres- 
ence or hearing of the instructor, they keep discreetly 
silent, getting through the course as best they can. 
But in private discussions with their classmates or 
with some friendly, tolerant instructor, they indig- 
nantly voice their grievances, frankly and impartially 
discussing their courses, their professors, good and 
bad, the teaching methods used, the nature and value 
of the experiences they are now undergoing. 

The appeal to the intellect alone, the attempt to 
instill abstract knowledge, factual knowledge, depart- 
mentalized knowledge, without relating it to the world 
of contemporary experience and the student’s ongoing 
life, his personal problems, is responsible for much 
in college teaching that is stereotyped and ineffectual. 
Every subject, the student feels, should contribute 
to his mental and spiritual growth, whereas too often 
it contributes only to his hoard of credits. 

The trouble is to be attributed in part to the preva- 
lence of the lecture method. If the objective is to 
impart information as copiously and painlessly as 
possible, then the lecture method is remarkably effi- 
cient and comparatively cheap. The lecturer presents 
his notes, and the students take an examination to 
demonstrate how much of all this they have assimi- 
lated. After they have been given a passing grade, 
it is assumed that the academic inoculation has been 
successful. The assumption, too, is that college stu- 
dents are mature, responsible young men and women 
who ean guide their own destinies, formulate their 
own plans and purposes, and arrange their own study 
procedures effectively. They need no educational in- 
centives, no pedagogic motivation or exhortation, no 
coddling or cajoling. But the reactions of many stu- 
dents to what they are daily experiencing in the class- 
room—and how many college teachers are sufficiently 
interested to find out objectively what their students 
think of their teaching methods ?—indicate that there 
is something fundamentally wrong with our present 
system of instruction in many colleges throughout the 
country. The percentage of failures is often too high 
and the degree of disillusionment too consistently great 
to be passed over in silence. 

The only kind of education worth the money ex- 
pended upon it, whether in college or in the lower 
schools, is individual instruction. There is a crying 
need for individualized instruction, as much of it 
as can be achieved within the curricular and depart- 
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mentalized framework of each college. Yet the ey. 
rent tendency, alarmingly enough, is for increase, 
class size. The desire for economy overrides in. 
siderations of educational value. But the student; 
spontaneous response can best be elicited and his 
deeper potentialities called forth and developed only 
if his personal interests are actively enlisted. Each 
student is not only different but unique, with a dis. 
tinctive family history, an emotionally colored past, g 
highly differentiated and complex personality. Ong 
the instructor is able to learn something about the 
temperament, needs, difficulties, aspirations, and per- 
sonal history of his students, he ean proceed to dp 
a much better job of teaching. Once he breaks down 
formal barriers, he has taken a big step toward brine. 
ing instruction down from the stratosphere of ab. 
stractions to the more human level where all communi. 
cation takes place. The educational process must be 
made meaningful, not in terms of the academic stand. 
ards set up by the faculty or the college administra. 
tion, but in terms of the student’s own basie needs 
and strivings. This may not always be possible, but 
only in the degree to which it is done can education 
be considered truly successful. 

One of the effective ways of breaking down barriers 
and overcoming the disadvantages of mass education 
is the conference method. Rightly handled, it can ac- 
complish much. Young people in college, despite all 
their surface bravado and air of gay self-sufficiency, 
want guidance and help, but these must be sympa- 
thetic guidance, constructive help. In these personal 
interviews, the teacher learns to know his students, 
their struggles, strivings, doubts, dilemmas, interests, 
talents, handicaps, limitations. The conference jis 
overtly of a professional nature, yet it will be found 
that quite often it touches on the student’s own prob- 
lems and perplexities, his home life, the lack of under- 
standing he encounters in his parents, his plans for 
marriage, the job he works at in order to support 
himself, the religious crisis through which he is 
passing. 

Not all subjects, to be sure, lend themselves to such 
confidences, but a sympathetic interest in the prob- 
lems that students have to face can help to individ- 
ualize instruction. These confidences are not to be 
solicited, but when they come voluntarily they are to 
be respected. The instructor may not be in a posi- 
tion to offer any sage or really useful advice, but 
merely allowing the student to unburden himself is 
enormously helpful and frequently has some thera- 
peutic value. 

The objections to the conference method are not to 
be lightly thrust aside. The college instructor is often 
loaded with a heavy schedule, and he has little time 
to devote to such extracurricular confessions. He 
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joes not profess to be an amateur psychiatrist or 
;yman-relations expert and has no interest in encour- 
aging students to pour their personal tales of woe into 
hie receptive ear. What is more, he may be inclined 
to believe that these young men and women must learn 
to make their own decisions and adjustments in the 
struggle of life, without benefit of professorial lead- 
ing-strings. It is to be recommended, however, that 
he do as much of this as is humanly possible, within 
the limitations of his schedule. He will find that it 
helps the teaching process greatly by giving him a 
closer understanding of his students as human beings. 

Another method that is sometimes useful in break- 
ing up the attitude of indifference that lecturing seems 
to call forth is guided discussion. Encouraging stu- 
dents to diseuss various controversial issues as they 
arise, makes them feel that they are part of the class. 
They exchange ideas and offer the fruits of their past 
experience. Collective thinking is at work. The pro- 
fessor in charge is but a moderator, responsible for 
steering the discussion straight so that it does not get 
sidetracked; he must decide on problems of evidence, 
logic, proof, sum up, but apart from that, once the 
discussion gets under way, he is well advised to main- 
tain his detached role. 

The text read in class affords innumerable oppor- 
tunities for discussions. Such thought-provoking dis- 
cussions, when they are spontaneous in nature or sug- 
gested by some searching question thrown out by the 
instructor, are to be encouraged. Any instructor can 
vouch for the fact that the most stimulating as well 
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as the most illuminating lessons he has had the pleas- 
ure of teaching are those which did not follow any set 
plan but suddenly veered off and touched upon prob- 
lems which deeply engage the interests of the stu- 
dents, problems for which there are, perhaps, no 
final answers. Free will, determinism, environmen- 
talism versus heredity as influences in the molding 
of the human personality, Communism, the use of 
revolutionary violence as opposed to evolutionary 
changes and democratic development, atheism and the 
nature of the supernatural, materialism and the doe- 
trine of immortality, free love, the Kinsey Report, 
the double standard, freedom of speech, war, the 
United Nations, peace, euthanasia, the atomic bomb— 
these are a rough sample of some of the themes that 
suddenly come up for heated discussion. 

The personal element cannot be kept out if the 
teacher seeks to do his job with maximum effective- 
ness, which is more desirable than mechanical effi- 
ciency. If he is enterprising and in earnest, he will 
devise his own methods of breaking down institu- 
tional barriers and get to know his students as indi- 
viduals. Students learn by example as well as by 
precept, by what a teacher is rather than by what 
he says, by deeds as well as by discourse. Whether 
he knows it or not, the work of the teacher parallels 
in many respects that of the psychiatrist. If he is 
to establish and maintain rapport, he must strive to 
overcome the handicap of large classes as well as the 
lecture method by placing as much emphasis as pos- 
sible on individualized education. 





THE NURSERY SCHOOL IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOL 


Mary V. GUTTERIDGE 


The Merrill-Palmer School 
Detroit 2 


THERE is a strong wave of interest in the future of 
the nursery-school movement in America, now given 
new impetus by the international crisis and defense 
activities. Many who see the nursery school as a 
means of promoting the health, welfare, and happiness 
of young children now seek its inclusion in publie- 
school education, and many parents are pressing for 
- availability of nursery schools to all young chil- 
ren, 

A frank discussion of the meaning, scope, and de- 
velopment of nursery schools may help clarify the 
issue between those who think the time for including 
programs for children of two or three to five years 
in publie-sehool systems has arrived, or is approach- 


ing, and those who may doubt the wisdom of such 
a step. 

The nursery school, as we now understand the term, 
came to the United States in 1921 directly from Eng- 
land, where in 1907 the Consultative Committee of the 
Board of Education advocated “the establishment of 
a new institution, with a simpler procedure, a home- 
like atmosphere and a deeper understanding of young 
children.” The Education Act of 1918 recognized the 
nursery school as part of public education in England 
and looked upon “health as one of the main benefits 
which attendance at a nursery school should bring,” 
but added that “it would be a mistake to assume that 
growth of the mind can safely be neglected.” 

However, there was much preoccupation with 
children who came from underprivileged homes, and 
nursery schools were mainly set up to supply benefits 
that the poorer homes could seldom give. While this 
purpose was estimable in itself, it centered attention 
on matters of health and physical well-being, and it 
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was difficult for the general public to see as clearly the 
deeper implications of the nursery-school program en- 
visioned by enlightened educators in England. 

In the United States the nursery school came in on 
a wave of interest in the study of young children. 
Psychologists were insisting on the importance of 
the early years. Pediatricians were interested in pre- 
ventive measures in the early years. Home economists 
were moving away from an emphasis on technical 
subjects to a study of the home and its children. Par- 
ents themselves in large numbers were meeting in 
groups to study children and to learn ways of apply- 
ing the new knowledge to the rearing of their families. 

Into this background of intelligent interest in young 
children eame the concept of the nursery school. 
Never was a movement planted in more favorable 
soil. The day nursery and the “free” kindergarten 
had catered to the children of the working mother and 
the family in distress. Those who brought the nurs- 
ery school to this country were interested in the all- 
round development and well-being of children. Par- 
ticularly favorable to the development of the move- 
ment was the fact that nursery schools were spon- 
sored from the first by colleges and universities which 
saw in them the answer to the need for a laboratory 
where staff and students might study and work with 
young children. This sponsorship led to heightened 
interest in child research and provided opportunities 
for training students in such fields as education, home 
economies, psychology, and nursery-school teaching, 
as well as an observation center for practitioners in 
medicine, nursing, and the like. 

At recent conferences of the National Association 
for Nursery Education, the Association for Childhood 
Education, and the national Society for Research in 
Child Development psychologists and psychiatrists, 
pediatricians, school administrators and teachers, and 
parents as well have voiced their conviction that good 
nursery schools offer rich opportunities to young chil- 
dren. 

“Tf the conditions are auspicious, nursery-school 
experience can be a salient factor in starting a child 
on the road to healthy growth and development,” 
Barbara Biber writes. The auspicious conditions she 
refers to include “the qualifications of the staff of 
the nursery school to meet the growth needs of young 
children and to handle special problems which arise 
when young children spend long periods of time to- 
gether,” as well as the physical set-up of the nursery 
school and its standards of procedure. 

The life of the child in the specially planned en- 
vironment of the nursery school provides opportu- 
nities for play of a varied nature and the companion- 
ship of children of like age and interests, all under 
wise control and guidance. Vigorous muscular ac- 

1B. Biber. Jnl. of Pediatrics, January, 1949. 
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tivity, the use of materials that bring forth creatiy, Te 
effort, and an introduction to music, stories, nature. cor 
and science experiences on his level of understanding sis 
widen the child’s horizons and lead to individyp) wh 
achievement and skill. Group living, even at this agp. col 
can help the child to use freedom within the limits nih Ir¢ 
by the needs of others in the group, as interpreted by Fe 
the teacher. In his warm relationship with the teacher but 
and his peers the young child feels secure in his firs; wa 
major break from home and finds happiness in his new ‘ 
life while retaining his elose ties with his family. This str 
growing-up process is greatly facilitated by the strong tio 
home-school co-operation upon which the nursery. far 
school philosophy is built. dre 
What has happened to the nursery school in Amer- int 
ica since its favorable and hopeful beginnings some J 
thirty years ago? After their scattered and small ean 
start the number of nursery schools increased steadily, ace 
from three opened in 1921-22 to 215 in 1930, with the equ 
greatest expansion coming during the decade 193] yea 
1940.2, Recent inquiries* indicate that nursery school AD 
and child-care centers of all types have increased ever tior 
more rapidly during the decade from 1940 to 1950 and E 
are destined to greater growth in the immediate future pro 
under the impact of defense measures and other forces nee 
that are bringing women into the professional, govern- wit! 
mental, and general labor force in ever increasing or 
numbers. the 
In general, however, nursery schools have failed thes 
to advance as rapidly as the demand for them, mainly full 
because of the difficulties of financial support. To — 
give young children an adequate nursery-school pro- aut] 
gram, with a professionally trained staff, proper fa. opn 
cilities and equipment, and the necessary auxiliary alte 
services, is costly. Parents who desired this ey- who 
perience for their children have had the choice, where and 
nursery schools were available, of sending them to a nur 
private nursery school; of attempting a co-operativ: of | 
venture with other parents; or of enrolling them, i! A 
the family qualified, in a nursery school subsidized ides 
by a governmental or social-welfare agency. nur 
That the philosophy of the nursery school was gen Hig 
erally accepted, however, was significantly shown dur- of | 
ing the depression of the ’thirties and later during wor 
World War II, when the pattern set up by the nur: life 
ery schools was found to be adequate and ready for sch¢ 
use in the emergency. By 1936 approximately 1,65! tabl 
nursery schools were operating under the Federal wer 
WPA in such varied quarters as factories, churcd cont 
halls, public buildings, Army huts, and publie schools nurs 
Where “auspicious conditions” prevailed these emer- ents 
gency nursery schools were an outstanding success. und 
2‘*Schools for Children under Six.’’ Washington, 
D. C.: Office of Edueation, FSA, 1947. a 
3 C. Moustakas and M. Berson, ‘‘ Directory of Nurser) and 
Schools and Child Care Centers in the United States.” a 






Detroit: The Merrill-Palmer School, 1951. 
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To staff them many former teachers were given short 
courses at established centers to prepare them to as- 
sist the professionally trained nursery-school teachers 
«ho were put in positions of leadership. The chief 
concern of these schools was to protect young children 
from the ill effects of loss of family security. Liberal 
Federal aid was forthcoming to support the schools, 
but when the emergency was deemed past this aid 
was withdrawn and most of them were closed. 

Are the benefits of the nursery school to be re- 
stricted to children of parents who can pay high tui- 
tion, on the one hand, and on the other to those whose 
families are “needy”? What of children at large, chil- 
dren of the general public who do not necessarily fall 
into either of these categories? 

Arnold Gesell writes: “The defense of democracy 
cannot leave young children and their parents out of 
account. So far as possible we must try to create 
equal opportunities for full development in the early 
years of life. No years are more important... . 
A well reared child needs a good preschool eduea- 
tion.” 

But if children in large numbers are to have the 
proved benefits of nursery-school education there is 
need of a sponsor equally interested in all children, 
without regard to economic status, race or color, creed 
or class. The public-school system would seem to be 
the natural sponsor and the only one to meet all 
these requirements. The nursery-school philosophy— 
full opportunity for the development of every child 
—cannot fail to meet the approval! of public-school 
authorities. That the child is young and has devel- 
opmental needs peculiar to his age does not necessarily 
alter the case. He is a citizen and the child of citizens, 
who in increasing numbers are beginning to look to 
and ask the public schools in their districts to provide 
nursery-school opportunities for the young children 
of their families. 

A nursery school in a public school is not a new 
idea. In Michigan, for example, as early as 1924 a 
nursery school was established in the Highland Park 
High School with the aid of the Merrill-Palmer School 
of Detroit. Here high-school pupils still observe and 
work with children as a part of the program in family- 
life edueation conducted by the Highland Park 
schools. In Kalamazoo, when the nursery schools es- 
tablished under the terms of the Federal Lanham Act 
were in jeopardy, an enlightened board of education, 
convinced of their value, undertook to maintain three 
nursery schools, with some donations from the par- 
ents of the children. Similar programs have been 
undertaken in Flint and Battle Creek. 


4A. Gesell. Statement quoted in portfolio on ‘‘ More 
and Better Schools for Children under Six,’’ compiled 
and edited by E. Neterer. Washington, D. C.: Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education International, 1949. 
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In 1950, a survey shows,® nursery schools estab- 
lished as a part of public-school systems are no longer 
a novelty. Concluding an analysis of the present sit- 
uation in an article titled “The Place of the Nursery 
School in Public Education,”® a Michigan superin- 
tendent of schools writes: 


To many it seems desirable that an organization such 
as the Michigan Association of School Administrators 
should define its position on the nursery school in the 
present social scheme of things. Local school authorities 
and school policy-making groups need the guidance and 
the backing which might come from a pronouncement by 
this organization. The nursery school issue is being 
raised in many communities. School administrators are 
being asked to support the nursery-school movement. 
In some localities pressure groups are in the process of 
forming. One evidence of our leadership might be that 
of studying this nursery-school need and working out and 
defining a reasonable, feasible position of the public 
schools on this growing pressure that the nursery school 
become a part of the public-school constellation. 


To a degree this careful consideration of the ques- 
tion by Superintendent Otto Haisley reflects the in- 
fluence of a Michigan Committee on Early Childhood 
Education, which has met at intervals during the past 
few years to consider the relation of nursery education 
to the public schools. The committee, comprising rep- 
resentatives of public and private education, health, 
welfare, and psychiatry, took many months to diseuss 
and finally agree on their beliefs and their policies, a 
statement of which was issued in a leaflet published 
in the summer of 1950.7 

Noting the growing movement throughout the coun- 
try for public-school nursery programs, the committee 
states: 

Becoming more and more aware of the ever-increasing 
demand by the public for nursery school services, not 
only in Michigan but throughout the nation, the Com- 
mittee . . . is convinced that the rising tide of this 
demand . . . cannot be stemmed. 

Since this is true and since it is pretty well agreed that 
the publie school is the logical institution to handle this 
educational problem, the Committee is anxious that a 
‘‘framework’’ be set up which would insure an orderly, 
sound development, in its proper setting, of such nurs- 
ery school services. Now, when it is possible for some 
communities to pioneer in this field and provide a satis- 
factory pattern for future development, is the time for 
such action. 


Only in comparatively recent years has the kinder- 
garten, originating with Friedrich Froebel in Ger- 
many and brought to America by that enthusiastic 


5 Moustakas and Berson, Op. cit. 

60. W. Haisley. Michigan Educ, Jnl., December, 1950, 
pp. 271-73, 285. 

7 ‘*Let’s Talk about State Aid for Nursery Schools.’’ 
Lansing 4, Mich.: Committee on Early Childhood Educa- 
tion, 1950. 
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pioneer, Elizabeth Peabody of Boston, become an 
accepted part of public-school systems. Owing to 
complex social and educational forces the much 
younger nursery school has had a rapid growth, and 
in many places throughout the country a beginning has 
been made toward its new goal of acceptance as a part 
of publie education. 

Before that goal is reached, however, we must de- 
velop sound programs, train sufficient teachers who 


Reborts... 
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meet the present highest standards, and develop agp. 
quate parent-education programs—always a part o 
the nursery-school philosophy. In this developmen, 
many parents are eager participants. Without thei; 
interest, co-operation, and leadership the Americay 
nursery school would not have experienced the phe. 
nomenal growth of the past thirty years or achievej 
its present hope of becoming “a part of the public. 
school constellation.” 





A REPORT ON THE “DEUTSCHE 
BURSCHENSCHAFT” 


Icko [BEN 
University of Illinois Library 


THREE years ago much was said about the so-called 
’48ers such as the three Karls: Follen, Heinzen, 
Schurz, who played varying roles in the United States, 
after having fled from Germany in the wake of re- 
actionary retrogression gaining momentum from 1819 
on. They were members of the student movement 
which spearheaded liberal ideas in the universities, 
inspired by such teachers as Fichte, Arndt, and Jahn. 
This movement was called the Deutsche Burschen- 
schaft. 

Few Americans are aware of this background as 
are indeed few Germans; fewer still will know that 
this organization continued up into the Third Reich, 
when with other unwanted institutions, it fell before 
Hitler. Today it has managed a revival, and it means 
to live up to its tradition of leadership. The following 
appeal was recently adopted at a national convention 
by its Board on University Politics, on November 11- 
12, 1950, in Giessen and addressed to the Federal Gov- 
ernment (of West-Germany), to the Federal Diet (of 
West-Germany), to the European Council in Strass- 
burg, to all policy-making divisions of the Federal 
Republic of Germany, to the Conference of Directors 
of the Governments of the German States, to the 
federation of German student associations as well as 
to all universities and institutions of higher learning 


Research... 


of the states of Western Europe and their national 
associations of university instructors and students: 


The Deutsche Burschenschaft urges upon the teacher 
and students of the peace-loving states of Europe that 
they make utmost use of all democratic and parliamentary 
means to achieve that unity in research, teaching, and 
study which the European states are striving to realiz 
in the political and economic areas. 

For this reason, the D. B. calls upon the teachers and 
students of the peace-loving states of Europe to work 
together for the realization of the following goals: |, 
Free movement of students within the institutions of 
higher learning of Europe. 2. Organization of the na. 
tional associations of teachers and students for the pur- 
pose of working as one unit. 3. Establishment of a 
spiritual front directed against everything working 
against the mutual understanding and respect of the 
peoples. 

Teachers and students of all schools of higher learning 
have a special responsibility for the formation of Eu. 
rope’s future. 

The personal ties of friendship, experience, and living 
have always been stronger links between the peoples than 
any theoretical knowledge of their characteristics and 
attitudes, however comprehensive. 

For that reason we ask for free movement within the 
circle of institutions of higher learning of Europe ani 
for the co-operation of teachers and student organizations 
for the sake of united action. 

Lack of mutual respect and of insight have been im- 
portant factors in prohibiting the co-operation of all 
peace-loving peoples to this date. For that reason we 
ask for establishment of a spiritual rampart against 
everything that stands in the way of mutual understan- 
ing and respect of the peoples. 








GRADE DISTRIBUTION IN 80 MID-WESTERN 
LIBERAL-ARTS COLLEGES 


Frank G. Epson 


William Jewell College 
Liberty, Mo. 


Untit the year 1927 the grades given at William 
Jewell College were S, A, B, C, D, and F. An S grade 







could be given only by vote of the entire faculty. It 
carried 120 per cent of the normal credit for the 
course. An A grade carried 110 per cent of the nor- 
mal credit, while B, C, and D grades carried 100 per 
cent, 90 per cent, and 80 per cent of the normal 
credit, respectively. There was a faculty regulation 
which limited the combined total of § and A grades 
in classes of 14 students or more to 25 per cent of the 
total number of grades given in the class. 
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| make a study of the 25-per-cent rule. 


| Missouri, Nebraska, Oklahoma, and Ohio. 
| were received from over 110 institutions but the in- 


| junior, and senior classes. 


| lower- and upper-division courses, ete. 
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In 1927 the S grade was abolished and the grades 
4, B, C, D, and F were adopted. All the grades with 
the exception of the F grade, which was failing, 
carried normal credit. A point system was adopted, 
however, along with the above grades. A new regu- 
lation limiting the number of A grades in classes 
of 14 students, or more, to 25 per cent of the total 
number of grades given was adopted. 

Recently, a faculty committee was appointed to 
The committee 
decided that it would be of value to know the prac- 


' tice in other liberal-arts colleges in regard to grade 


distribution. The questionnaire below was sent to 175 
colleges and universities, which included teachers col- 
leges, located in Arkansas, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, 
Answers 


formation asked for was given by 80 institutions. 


Over 25 of the institutions stated they could not sup- 


ply the information requested. 

It is realized that a much more comprehensive 
questionnaire could have been prepared. For ex- 
ample, information could have been sought concern- 
ing the grade distribution for freshman, sophomore, 
A number of institutions 
have made this study for their individual use. The 
grade distribution could have been requested for the 
A more com- 
prehensive questionnaire is being prepared for a later 
study. With the evident unsettled conditions which 
will prevail for the next several years the study will 
most likely be postponed. The information which was 
sent in from the 80 institutions was greatly appre- 
ciated, 

The questionnaire was as follows: 


Will you please fill out the form below giving your 
grade distribution for the second semester of 1949-50? 





| | 
os % A'e|% B's| % 0'2|% D's % | Body Av. 
Grades or E’s pig: ogi F’s 


Do you have any regulation as to the number of A’s or 
E’s given in a class? Yes .......... RES 

If the answer is yes does it apply to small classes? 
Teton [ene 

















It was rather surprising to note that very few 
schools had any regulation as to the number of high 
grades given in classes. To the question, “Do you 
have any regulation as to the number of A’s or E’s 
given in a class,” five checked “yes” and 105 checked 
“no.” Apparently there is not too much concern 
about conforming to the so-called “curve” for grading. 
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The following remarks which were made by some 
are of interest: 


We have had for a number of years a plan which ealled 
for a certain per cent of ‘‘A,’’ ‘‘B,’’ §*C,’? ete., grades 
but a year ago this plan was abandoned and we are 
now in the process of working out a system which we hope 
will be more equitable. We expect to keep a record of 
the grades given over a period of several years after 
which time we hope to be able to decide what is the best 
distribution. 

Ordinarily the distribution of letter grades in large, 
unselected lower-division classes should be approximately 
as follows: 10 per cent A’s, 20 per cent B’s, 40 per cent 
C’s, 20 per cent D’s, and 10 per cent E’s and F’s. The 
grade point average should not be higher than 1.5 nor 
lower than 1.0. 

In upper-division classes of the major subjects, the dis- 
tribution of letter grades should be approximately as fol- 
lows: 25 per cent A’s, 50 per cent B’s, and 25 per cent 
C’s. The grade-point average should not be higher than 
2.1 nor lower than 1.5. (It is assumed that 3 points are 
given for each hour of A, 2 points for each hour of B, 
ete.) It should be noted that no grade lower than ‘‘C’’ 
is expected to be given in upper-division classes of major 
subjects. 


Several other institutions also have a different dis- 
tribution of grades for the “basic” or lower-division 
courses from that of the “advanced” or upper-division 
courses. 


We are studying the matter by making a distribution 
of grades by the teachers. The above curve is skewed to- 
ward high marks. 

Each instructor is free to teach his class and give the 
grades as earned. 

This is slightly off the standard. 
it. 

The ideal is 7 per cent A’s, 24 per cent B’s, 38 per cent 
C’s, 24 per cent D’s, and 7 per cent F’s. There is no 
strict enforcement. 

We expect our teachers to show an approximate dis- 
tribution as follows: 8-10 per cent A’s, 25-35 per cent 
B’s, 45-50 per cent C’s, 8-12 per cent D’s, and 5-10 per 
cent F’s over a period of time for large classes. If 
they do not, they owe the dean an explanation. 

We have no definite regulation except we attempt to 
hit a norm of approximately 7 per cent A’s, 24 per cent 
B’s, 38 per cent C’s, 24 per cent D’s and 7 per cent E’s 
and F’s. 

We have worked for several years to reach an increas- 
ingly satisfactory standard, but we have not prescribed 
limits on grades. We feel the improvement must stem 
from a raising of the level of courses. 

The college realizes that the instructors have been 
marking too high. Grading system was revised for 1949- 
50. Study has not been made of results. 

Our only regulation is that the number of A and B 
grades in any department should not exceed 55 per cent 
of the total grades given. It is understood that this reg- 


We are working on 
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TABLE I 
NUMBER AND PER CENT Of INSTITUTIONS GIVING GRADES IN EACH 5-PER-CENT INTERVAL 


VOL. 73, No. 1999 
























Grades 1-5% 6-10% 11-15% 16-20% 21-25% 26-30% 31-35% 36-40% 41-45% 46-50% 
A 3 8 36 20 8 2 1 ‘ 
3.8% 10% 45.6% 25.2% 10% 2.5% 1.3% 1.3% 
B 3 16 34 19 6 1 
3.8% 20% 43% 24% 7.6% 1.3% 
Cc 1 3 8 25 18 16 8 
1.3% 3.8% 10% 32% 23% 20% 10% 
D 10 45 18 4 1 
13% 57% 23% 5% 1.3% 
F 7 








ulation would be unfair in small advanced courses. Some 
study has been given to this problem recently and more 
stringent regulations may possibly be adopted. 


A table has been prepared showing the grade dis- 
tribution of 80 liberal-arts colleges. This table may 
be obtained from the writer by anyone who would be 
interested in it. 

The range for each grade is as follows: A’s, 3 to 39.9 
per cent; B’s, 22 to 56.4 per cent; C’s, 16.6 to 52 per 
cent; D’s, 1.8 to 22 per cent; F’s, 0.15 to 8.2 per cent. 
Apparently there is considerable variation in giving 
grades. The grade with the smallest range is F, from 
0.15 to 8.2 per cent. Thirty-one or 39 per cent, of 
the institutions gave more than 15 per cent A’s, while 
68, or 86 per cent, of the institutions gave more than 
10 per cent A’s. Seventy-two or 92.5 per cent, of the 
institutions gave 5 per cent or less of F’s. 

In Table I are recorded the number and per cent 
of the institutions which gave grades in each 5-per- 
cent interval beginning with the 1-5-per-cent range 
and ending with the 56-60-per-cent bracket. This 
gives a clearer picture of the distribution of grades 
than the table previously mentioned. 

From Table I it ean be seen that 36, or 45.6 per cent, 
of the institutions gave between 11 and 15 per cent 
A’s; 34, or 43 per cent, of them gave between 31 and 
35 per cent B’s; 25, or 32 per cent, of them gave 
between 31 and 35 per cent C’s; 45, or 57 per cent, 
of them gave between 6 and 10 per cent D’s; and 72, 
or 92.5 per cent, gave less than 5 per cent F’s. 

Figure I shows the data of Table I in graph form, 
plotting the percentage interval against the number 
of institutions which gave the grades in the respective 
interval. 

In Figure II, below, the continuous curve is what 
is considered by some to be the so-called standard 
eurve for grading, that is the 7-24-38-24-7 distribu- 
tion of grades. The broken line is the curve for the 
average percentage distribution of grades for the 
74 institutions. The curve is skewed toward higher 
grades compared with the standard curve. 

After examining the above table and figures could 
it be said that the colleges and universities have been 
grading too high since World War II? If this is 





true, is the tendency toward higher grades after the 
war due to the fact that the veterans as a whole did 
better work and that the higher grading has carried 
over from it? Or, are we getting better students 
intellectually in our colleges? No doubt there are 
several factors which enter into the grading. 

It would be interesting and of considerable value 
to have the grade distribution for the year 1940-4] 
for each of the schools in the study. The distribu- 
tion might be very similar to the one today. One 
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institution sent in figures for the grade distribution 
for the years from 1918-19 to 1947-48. In the 
year 1922-23, the grade distribution was 9 per cent 
A’s, 31 per cent B’s, 38 per cent C’s, 12 per cent D’s, 
and 10 per cent F’s; in 1940-41, it was 15 per cent 
A’s, 37 per cent B’s, 39 per cent C’s, 6 per cent D’s, 
and 2 per cent F’s; while in 1947-48 it was 17 per 
cent A’s, 38 per cent B’s, 37 per cent C’s, 6 per cent 
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D’s, and 1 per cent F’s. One thing is conclusive—few 
institutions follow the 7-24-38-24-7 distribution. 
Apparently some institutions are grading too high. 
It would seem that the C grade would have the 
highest percentage of any grade given. Nearly 40 
per cent of the institutions gave more B grades than 
( grades. Ina few cases some gave more A grades 
than C grades. It would seem, in the opinion of the 
writer, that the A grade should be between 10 and 15 
per cent of the total number of grades given by the 
institutions. An A grade is one which represents dis- 
tinctly superior work done by the student. One insti- 
tution enclosed a sheet giving the grading standards 
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for the various grades. For a student to receive an 
A grade in the institution he must: (1) maintain an 
A average in all tests; (2) make many original and 
pertinent contributions to the class; (3) carry on some 
self-initiated activities demonstrating independence 
of procedure and sustained effort; (4) turn in on 
time and in acceptable form all assignments; (5) us- 
ually manifest sound judgment in accepting or reject- 










Events. 
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ing assumptions, data, conclusions, illustrations, ete.; 
(6) attend classes regularly. 

The grade given by any instructor to a student is 
based on several factors. Unfortunately, those fac- 
tors are not the same nor do they carry the same value 
with each instructor. For example, one instructor 
may base the grade on only three tests and the final 
examination grade of the student; another may base 
his grade on frequent short tests, a monthly test, on 
term papers, on class participation, on laboratory 
work, on daily assignments and the final examina- 
tion. The tests of an instructor may be too easy or 
too difficult resulting in high or low grades. Al- 
though it should never enter in, the personal attitude 
of the instructor toward the student is sometimes a 
factor in giving the grade. Consequently there is a 
wide variation in grading by various instructors. 

Because of the dissatisfaction with our present 
grading systems, institutions are examining and 
should examine their respective grading systems. 
Some are doing away with the conventional letter 
grades and are setting up new systems of evaluation. 
A few institutions are giving no grades in the con- 
ventional sense of grading. Present grading systems 
are severely condemned at various meetings and con- 
ferences. It seems to be thought of by some as an 
unnecessary evil in college work. Most educators no 
doubt feel that our grading system is far from 
perfect and that the grades of A, B, C, ete., do not 
fully represent the best evaluation of a student. The 
faculty of William Jewell College feels that the 
present grading system has its imperfections. It has 
voted to abolish the regulation which states that in 
classes of fourteen students or more there shall not 
be given more than 25 per cent A’s of the total grades 


given in class. A thorough study of its grading sys- 


tem will be undertaken with the purpose of making 
considerable improvement over its present system. 











WHAT IS TEACHING COMPETENCE? 

THE draft of the report on Oglesby (Ili.), prepared 
by the National Commission for the Defense of De- 
mocracy through Edueation, a copy of which has 
heen received from the National Education Associa- 
tion, reads as though it were written to illustrate Paul 
F. Brandwein’s “Fables for Teachers, No. IV” (see 
Scooo. anp Society, March 24). The situation 
which the committee of the commission, under the 
chairmanship of Harold C. Hand, was appointed to 
investigate contained a number of important issues 
for all concerned with the administration of educa- 




















tion. Of these the outstanding issue deals with teach- 
ing competence—what it is and who shall determine 
it. The issue has come up frequently when tenure 
provisions appear to have been violated by the dis- 
missal of teachers for incompetence. 

Leaving out of consideration a number of factors 
that were alleged in the Oglesby case as proof of in- 
competence, the real issue is whether the superin- 
tendent of schools or the board of education, the 
teachers union, labor unions, parents, and the public 
in general should have a voice in determining whether 
a teacher is competent or not. The investigating com- 
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mittee censured the superintendent for not informing 
the teacher in question of her weaknesses and for not 
giving her an opportunity to improve. The prob- 
ability is that a superintendent would realize the fu- 
tility of such steps in the case of a teacher who some- 
how had managed to hold teaching positions for about 
thirty years without improving her professional quali- 
fications or apparently learning much from her ex- 
perience. 

Assuming, however, that the superintendent was 
remiss in his duty, the question still remains whether 
the board of education and all the other organizations 
already mentioned were justified in intervening in 
order to secure the teacher’s reinstatement after she 
had once been dismissed. To have pressed for a 
hearing would have been one thing, but to resort to 
pressure and work-stoppage could only have two con- 
sequences—to deprive the pupils of their right to 
education and to disrupt the school system. And 
still the issue—what is teaching incompetence ?—re- 
mained unsettled. In the long run it will be the chil- 
dren that will suffer, for many a superintendent and 
supervisory official will suffer a poor teacher rather 
than be put on trial himself for carrying out one of 
his major duties. An English director of education, 
when asked how they got rid of incompetent teachers 
in England, replied, “By death or marriage.” Since 
the barrier to married-women teachers has been lifted, 
he would today be only half right. 

And so the fundamental question, “What is teach- 
ing competence ?” still remains unanswered. There is, 
however, one gain—the report will be another in a 
series which reveals how much still remains to be done 
to improve the relations between the public and its 
schools and to put teaching on a firm professional 
basis.—I. L. K. 


FOUR UNIVERSITIES TO ADMIT MALE 
STUDENTS AT AGE 16% YEARS 

In an experiment designed to provide two years of 
liberal education for young men prior to military 
service, the universities of Chicago and Wisconsin 
and Columbia and Yale universities will each admit 
50 young men who will be under age 16} years on 
September 15, 1951. The students accepted under 
this program will receive preinduction scholarships 
under grants of approximately $300,000 to each of 
the universities by the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education recently established by the Ford Foun- 
dation. The scholarships, which will be given irre- 
spective of financial need, will be offered on a na- 
tional basis. Cash grants for maintenance will be 
provided, according to financial need, up to a maxi- 
mum of $1,000 a year. 

Details of application procedure are available for 
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high schools. Selection of students will be based on 
the usual criteria of high-school grades, school recom. 
mendations, and scores on the College Entrance Board 
examinations. Prospective students are urged to 
make application at the university of their choice as 
soon as possible. 

Frederick Champion Ward, dean of the College, 
the University of Chicago; Mark H. Ingraham, dean, 
College of Letters and Science, the University of Wis- 
consin; Lawrence H. Chamberlain, dean, Columbia 
College, Columbia University; and William C. De- 
Vane, dean, Yale College, organized the project on 
the assumption that a large proportion of present- 
day, male, high-school graduates may enter military 
service on graduation or, at best, after one year of 
college and that “the quality of our national life and 
the personal resources and competence of our young 
men will be impaired if college education is wholly 
postponed until after the period of military service.” 

The course of study to be followed will differ in the 
four institutions since each will use the program of 
liberal education it has been developing over a number 
of years, although all will have the common feature 
of two years of work in the humanities, social science, 
and natural science. The definition of liberal edu- 
eation used by the committee of deans in setting forth 
the objectives of the program is: 


The ruling end of a general, liberal education should 
be the development in young men and women of the 
capacity to make informed and appropriate judgments 
in the principal spheres of life. A liberal education 
should provide the knowledge and develop the compe- 
tence which will lead to the exercise of wisdom in adult 
life. 


A FIELD WORKSHOP IN THE ECONOMIC 
GEOGRAPHY OF THE UNITED STATES 


THE department of social studies, School of Educa- 
tion, New York University, is offering a Field Work- 
shop in the Economie Geography of the United States, 
covering eight weeks which will be divided into a four- 
week period of visits, inspections, study, and traveling 
across the country; two weeks on the Pacific Coast; 
and two weeks on the return trip. The course, which 
will carry eight points of graduate or undergraduate 
credit in the university, is designed to provide teachers 
and graduate and advanced undergraduate students 
with an opportunity to study at the source some of 
the geographical, agricultural, industrial, and recre- 
ational aspects of the economies of the major regions 
of the country. Jesse J. Dossick, associate professor 
of education, is co-ordinator of the workshop. 

The cost of the course will include: tuition ($15.50 
a point), university fee ($3.00), laboratory fee 
($20.00), transportation and hotel accommodations 
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May 19, 1951 


($400 estimated), and food ($200 estimated). Trans- 
portation will be by bus, and tbe itinerary will include 
Boston, Niagara Falls, Detroit (via Canada), Chicago, 
Minneapolis, the Mesabi, Yellowstone, Coulee, Seattle, 
Portland (Ore.), San Francisco, Los Angeles, Hoover 
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Dam, Grand Canyon, and Albuquerque. The return 
route has not yet been determined. 

Application blanks may be obtained from Dr. 
Dossick, New York University, Washington Square, 
New York 3. 





Notes and News 


Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending May 14: 5. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Andrew Edington, formerly principal, University 
Military School (Mobile, Ala.), was installed as presi- 
dent, Schreiner Institute (Kerrville, Tex.), April 11, 
succeeding James J. Delaney who reached emeritus 
status at the close of the academic year, 1950. 


Hugh F. McKean, professor of art, Rollins College 
(Winter Park, Fla.), has been named acting president 
to serve until a successor to Paul A. Wagner can be 
selected. Dr. Wagner, whose appointment was re- 
ported in ScHoon anv Society, June 18, 1949, has 
been asked by the Board of Trustees to resign in a 
dispute over the dismissal of 23 members of the fac- 
ulty by Dr. Wagner. The group has been reinstated. 
Alfred J. Hanna, Weddell Professor of History of 
the Americas, and John M. Tiedtke, assistant pro- 
fessor of economics, will assist Dr. McKean in the 
administration of the college. 


Benjamin Douglas Roman, whose appointment as 
headmaster, Blair Academy (Blairsville, N. J.), was 
reported in ScHooL aNnpD Society, June 15, 1946, has 
been named assistant headmaster and director of 
studies, the Peddie School (Hightstown, N. J.). 


Vida S. Clough, dean, Howard Seminary (West 
Bridgewater, Mass.), succeeded Charles C. Johnson, 
director, April 24. 


Mrs. Persis Cowan, Mrs. Allan Charles, and Phyllis 
Van Vleet will direct several sections in the summer 
session (June 25-August 3) of Mills College (Oak- 
land 13, Calif.). Mrs. Cowan, chairman of the de- 
partment of education, will be in charge of the work- 
shop in education; Mrs. Charles, a civie leader of 
San Francisco, will direct the volunteer community- 
service course, which has been offered in the regular 
curriculum for two years, but which is being included 
in summer-session workshops for the first time; and 
Dr. Van Vleet, of the department of psychology, 
Stockton (Calif.) College, will be head of a workshop 
in recreational therapy that has been designed espe- 
cially for persons who work with mental patients. 


Baron Erik Fleming, Court Silversmith to His 
Majesty, the King of Sweden, who conducted the 


Silversmithing Workshop held in the Rhode Island 
School of Design under the sponsorship of Handy 
and Harmon, refiners and fabricators of precious 
metals, New York 7, as reported in ScHOOL AND 
Society, July 10, 1948, will direct the fifth and last 
workshop to be held in the School of American Crafts- 
men, Rochester (N. Y.) Institute of Technology, July 
30-August 24. C. Louise Avery, associate curator of 
Renaissance and modern art, Metropolitan Museum of 
Art; F. Carlton Ball, of the department of art edu- 
eation, the University of Wisconsin; and Bruce 
Moore, sculptor, constituted the jury that selected 12 
students from across the country to attend the work- 
shop. 


General Dwight D. Eisenhower announced on April 
24 through the headquarters of the American Assembly 
at Columbia University the appointment of the follow- 
ing to the National Policy Board of the assembly: 
Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the Board, General Mills, 
Minneapolis; Philip Young, dean, Graduate School of 
Business, Columbia University; Oveta Culp Hobby, 
columnist, Houston (Tex.) Post; James A. Farley, 
chairman of the Board, Coca-Cola Export Corpora- 
tion; Allan D. Kline, president, Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion; John Cowles, president, Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune; William Green, president, AFL; Robert M. 
Hanes, president, Wachovia Bank and Trust Co., 
Winston-Salem (N. Car.); William C. Mullendore, 
president, Southern California Edison Co.; Jacob S. 
Potofsky, president, Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America; William I. Myers, dean, State College of 
Agriculture, Cornell University; Robert E. Wood, 
chairman of the Board, Sears Roebuck and Co.; and 
Leonard F. McCollum, president, Continental Oil 
Company. The first session of the assembly will be 
held, May 21-26, at Arden House, Harriman (N.Y.). 


Russell D. Cole, president, Cornell College (Mount 
Vernon, Iowa), has been elected chairman of the newly 
established Educational Advisory Council of the de- 
partment of education, National Association of Manu- 
facturers. The council will co-operate in the work of 
another new group of the NAM, the Educational Ad- 
visory Committee. The council includes in its member- 
ship: Dean M. Schweickhard, state commissioner of 
education, Minnesota; the Reverend John J. Cavan- 
augh, C.S.C., president, University of Notre Dame; 
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Lynn T. White, Jr., president, Mills College (Oak- 
land, Calif.) ; and Raymond Walters, president, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. F. Kenneth Brasted is director 
of the department of education, NAM. 


Russell Noyes, chairman of the department of 
English, Indiana University, will retire from his 
administrative post in August. Dr. Noyes plans to 
devote his time to supervising the publication of his 
“English Romantic Poetry and Prose” and to research 
on some unpublished manuscripts in the university’s 
Wadsworth collection. 


Harold Rugg, professor of education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, will be retired at the close 
of the academic year after 31 years of service. 


Recent Deaths 

Mother Mary Leo Tracy, O.S.F., founder (1911) 
and former superior of the College of Saint Teresa 
(Winona, Minn.), died, May 2, at the age of ninety 
years, according to a report received by SCHOOL AND 
Society, May 14. Mother Leo had held the post of 
superior of Winona Seminary prior to 1911 when the 
seminary became the College of Saint Teresa. She 
had served as president (1911-28) and superior 
(1933-39) of the college and as general superior of 
the Sisters of the Third Order Regular of Saint 
Francis, Congregation of Our Lady of Lourdes, 
Rochester (Minn.), from 1915 to 1933. 


Earle Nelson Burrows, associate professor of struc- 
tures in the School of Civil Engineering, Cornell Uni- 
versity, died, May 6, at the age of sixty-eight years. 
Mr. Burrows had served the university as instructor 
in engineering (1915-41) and associate professor of 
structures (since 1941). 

Gilbert Ames Bliss, professor emeritus of mathe- 
matics, the University of Chicago, died, May 8, at the 
age of seventy-five years. Dr. Bliss had served as 
instructor in mathematics (1900-02), the University 
of Minnesota; assistant professor (1904-05), Univer- 
sity of Missouri; assistant professor (1905-08), 
Princeton University; and associate in mathematics 
(1903-04), associate professor (1908-13), professor 
(1913-33), chairman of the department (1927-41), 
and Martin A. Ryerson Distinguished Service Pro- 
fessor (1933-41), the University of Chicago. 


The Reverend William H. McClellan, S.J., professor 
emeritus of sacred scriptures and Biblical languages, 
Woodstock (Md.) College, died, May 8, at the age of 
seventy-seven years. Father McClellan had served 
the college as professor of Biblical Hebrew (1920-34, 
1935-42) and professor of Old Testament exegesis 
(1922-34) ; and professor of Old Testament exegesis 
(1934-35), Alma (Calif.) College. 


William Henry Rasche, professor of mechanism and 
descriptive geometry, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
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(Blacksburg), died, May 9, at the age of seventy-siy 
years. Mr. Rasche had served the institute as jp. 
structor in engineering drawing (1895-1907) and pro- 
fessor of mechanism and descriptive geometry (since 
1907). 


Mabel Boak, former head of the department of 
Latin, Northfield School for Girls (East Northfield, 
Mass.), died, May 9. Miss Boak had taught (1919 
22) in Low-Heywood (Stamford, Conn.) and (1929- 
23) in Chevy Chase (Md.) School before going ty 
Northfield School for Girls which she served until her 
retirement in 1944. 


E. Frances Woodward, founder (1928) and retired 
principal, Woodward School (Brooklyn), died, May 
11, at the age of seventy-five years. Miss Woodward 
had served as teacher (1900-01), Pratt Institute 
(Brooklyn); teacher and assistant principal (1902- 
22), Brooklyn Friends School; assistant principal 
(1922-28), Froebel League (New York City); and 
principal (1928-49), Woodward School. 


Harry Owen Lathrop, head of the department of 
geography, Illinois State Normal University (Nor. 
mal), died, May 11, at the age of sixty-three years, 
Dr. Lathrop had served as head of the department 
of geography (1912-18), Arizona State Teachers 
College (Flagstaff), and (1918-33), Wisconsin State 
Teachers College (Whitewater) ; and at Illinois State 
Normal University as professor of geography and 
head of the department (since 1933). 


The Right Reverend Alcuin Henry Deutsch, O.5.B., 
retired president, St. John’s University (Collegeville, 
Minn.), died of a heart attack, May 12, at the age 
of seventy-five years. Father Deutsch had served as 
abbot of St. John’s Abbey and president of the uni- 
versity (1921-50). 

The Reverend Edward W. Koehler, professor emeri- 
tus of religion, Concordia Teachers College (River 
Forest, Ill.), died, May 13, at the age of seventy-five 
years. 


onl ; i; i; 


BAILEY, THOMAS D. Florida Schools Look Ahead. 
Part III. Pp. 50. Illustrated. State Department 
of Education, Tallahassee, Fla. 1951. 
Biennial Report of the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for the biennium 1948-50 in which an effort 
has been made to evaluate educational progress in the state 
prior to and under the Minimum Foundation Program and 
to — some of the emerging educational problems and 
needs. 





BERNSTEIN, MARTIN. An Introduction to Music. 
Pp. xv + 446. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 11. 1951. 
$4.25. 

The original purpose of this book has been retained for this 
second edition; the work remains an introduction to the 
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literature of music and a collection of considered choices 

of styles, composers, and works—designed to furnish the 

beginning student with a reasonably adequate orientation. 
° 


BIGELOW, KARL W. (Editor). Cultural Groups and 
Human Relations. Pp. 214. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27. 
1951. $2.00. 

Twelve lectures before the conference on educational prob- 
jems of special cultural groups held at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, August 18 to September 7, 1949. 


BUCHLER, WALTER. Money in Exports: Trading in 
Many Lands. Volume 1. Pp. 192. 6/—; Volume 2. 
Pp. 233. 6/-. Useful Publications, 37 Aldwych, Lon- 
don, W.C.2. 1951. 

After a number of years of trading in the Far East, the 
author has traveled the world inquiring into trade con- 
jitions, 

° 

BUGELSKI, B. R. A First Course in Experimental 
Psychology. Pp. xxiii+421. Illustrated. Henry Holt 
and Company, 257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 
1951. $3.50. 

The author has aimed at a practical solution of the labora- 
tory instructor’s problems, providing a background in the 
nature of science and locating psychology within that 
background through the process of ee sai the student 
with the tools, techniques, and assumptions of the psychol- 
ogist. 

; 7 

‘Confuse and Control: Soviet Techniques in Germany.’’ 
Department of State Publication No. 4107. European 
and British Commonwealth Series 17. Office of Pub- 
lie Affairs. Pp. iii+108. Illustrated. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1951. 30 cents. 
Soviet propaganda cannot hope to persuade a majority 
of any free people to favor the Soviets. No nation is known 
ever to have had a Communist majority. Communism is a 
disease; it does not have to make sense to be successful 
as a disease. ; 

e 

EMERY, DON W., AND JOHN M. KIERZEK. Eng- 
lish Fundamentals: Form B. Pp. xi+240. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York 11. 1951. $1.65. 

A third edition, rewritten from cover to cover; all the exer- 
cises and progress tests are new. 
® 


GILES, RAY. Begin Now—to Enjoy Tomorrow. .. . 
Pp. vi +57. Illustrated. The Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Company, P. O. Box 359, Newark 1, N. J. 
1951. 

More and more people are living to what is regarded as 
normal retirement age—65. When they reach that age 
they are likely, according to insurance statistics, to live 
about 14 years longer. 

2 


HOLLOWAY, VERNON H. Religious Ethics and the 
Politics of Power. Pp. 72. The Church Peace Union, 
170 East 64th Street, New York 21. 1951. 50 cents. 
This publication analyzes both the international political 
situation of our time and the function of religious ethics 
within the global area. 

e 


Improving Graduate Education: A Guide to Institutional 
Self-Evaluation. Pp. 117. Board of Control for 
Southern Regional Education, 316 Peachtree Street, 
N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 1951. $1.25. 

This book has been developed as one phase of a program 
of assistance to institutions of higher education wishing 
to undertake critical evaluation of their own present or 
contemplated graduate programs. 

@ 


Lighting and the Nation’s Welfare. Pp. 24. The Na- 

tional Information Committee on Lighting, 1410 Ter- 
minal Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 1951. 15 cents; 
quantity rates. 
A report involving extensive research and summarizing 
the vital present-day services of illumination in American 
industrial production, in public safety, in research and 
education, and in government. 


MOTT, FRANK LUTHER (Kditor). 


WHITELAW, JOHN B. 
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; A Gallery of 
Americans : An Anthology of American Biography and 
Autobiography. Pp. 224. The New American Library 
of World Literature, Inc., 501 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22. 1951. 35 cents. 

What do we mean by the American spirit? What are the 
elements, the component parts, of what we call American- 
ism? We can find out about both by a study of American 
leaders in every field of endeavor. A Mentor Book. 


‘*Preparation for Tomorrow: A German Boy’s Year in 


America.’’ Department of State Publication No. 
4138. European and British Commonwealth Series 20. 
Office of Publie Affairs. Pp. 54. Illustrated. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1951. 
25 cents. 

One of our objectives in the conflict of ideas is to present 
an accurate picture of democracy to those areas of the 


world which the Soviet Union would deceive to further its 
goal of world domination. 


Report of the Royal Commission on Education in On- 


tario 1950. Pp. xxiii + 933. 
tion, Ontario, Canada. 1950. 
So wide is the panorama of education in Ontario that the 
individual may well stand amazed at its many aspects: 
the complexity of the administrative machinery, the multi- 
plicity of studies and activities, and the diversity of ideas 
regarding purpose and practice. 


Department of Educa- 


ROSE, ELLA J. A Study of Graduates of the Uni- 


versity of Minnesota Home Economics Education Cur- 
riculum. Pp. 52. Bureau of Educational Research, 
College of Education, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis 14. 1951. 

The purpose of this study is to make available to higher 
institutions preparing home-economics teachers information 
needed to make their curricula more appropriate to the 
needs of their students. 

2 


SHUBIN, JOHN A., AND HUXLEY MADEHEIM. 


Plant Layout: Developing and Improvement. Pp. xi+ 
433. Illustrated. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 11. 
1951. $5.50. 

This endeavors to bring together in a single volume the 
principles, techniques, and procedures connected with the 
selection and layout of plant facilities. 


STEPHENS, J. M. Educational Psychology: The Study 


of Educational Growth. Pp. xxiii+692. Illustrated. 
Henry Holt and Company, 257 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10. 1951. $4.25. 

This text is addressed to two prospective teachers within 
the same individual, the teacher-practitioner and the 
teacher-theorist. The theoretical needs of the teacher are 
shown to be very real. 


SULLIVAN, ELIZABETH T., WILLIS W. CLARK, 


AND ERNEST W. TIEG. California Short-Form 
Test of Mental Maturity. No. 1. Pre-Primary Manual, 
pp. 16; Test, pp. 9. No. 2. Primary Manual, pp. 20; 
Test, pp. 9. No. 3. Elementary Manual, pp. 20; Test, 
pp. 10. No. 4. Intermediate Manual, pp. 20; Test, 
pp. 10. No. 5. Advanced Manual, pp. 20; Test, pp. 
10. California Test Bureau, 5916 Hollywood Boule- 
vard, Los Angeles 28, Calif. 1951. 


TRAXLER, ARTHUR E. (Editor). Measurement and 


Evaluation in the Improvement of Education. Pp. vi 
+141. American Council on Education, 1785 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 1951. 

A report of the 15th Educational Conference, New York 
City, October 26—27, 1951, held under the auspices of the 
Educational Records Bureau and the American Council 
on Education. 

& 


The School and Its Com- 
munity: A Guide for the Development of Dynamic 
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School-Community Relations. Pp. vi+68. The Johns 


Hopkins Press, Baltimore 18, Md. 1951. $2.00. 

This is the second and completely revised edition of this 
book, first published in 1948. The big problem in public- 
school administration today is public relations; it has be- 
come the key element in successful school administration. 


e 
WILDER, AMOS N. (Editor). Liberal Learning and 
Religion. Pp. xi+338. Harper & Brothers, New 
York 16. 1951. $3.75. 


It is the belief of the contributors to this book that the 
perspectives and values of our religious tradition have an 


WILSON, FRANK T. (Prepared by). 
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demic disciplines, and in the academic community 
nizing that this interaction involves a continuing critiest 
and transformation of the religious tradition itself, _ 


—n : _ An Annotateg 
Bibliography of Research and Educational Studies at 
Hunter College Elementary School for Young Gifteg 
Children. Pp. 15. Hunter College, 695 Park Avene 
New York 21. 1951. ’ 
Copies of this bibliography will be mailed gratis to 
interested educators who will make the request on an 
institutional letter head. 


indispensable role to play in liberal learning, in the aca- 
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HUGHES TEACHERS ACENCY 
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THE TUITION PLAN A) For 


Classroom 
and Library 


Encyclopedic: ii ‘on on 
every subject, at yc or tips; 
600,000 entries, 12,00C trations. 

Up to date: the only ent. + revised 
and rewritten unabridged dictionary 
in 25 years. 

Economical: the acquisition of 
Webster’s New International 
Dictionary lessens the need for 
investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly 
“the foundation book 
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Write for Booklet E. 
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Springfield 2, Mass. 
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